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American  Russians   In  Bridgeport 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  on  American  Russians 
in  the  Bridgeport  area  is  to  show  how  these  people  have 
adopted  to  the  American  way  of  life.   In  order  that  this 
purpose  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
old  customs  which  are  still  in  use  as  well  as  new  ideas 
and  traits  brought  about  by  assimilation  in  America, 

II.   Ethnic  Background 

As  a  political  entity  the  present  Russian  nation 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  eleven  centuries.   The  first 
unification  of  the  wandering  Slavic  tribes  which  habitated 
Russia  was  accomplished  in  western  Russia  by  a  Varagnian  called 
Rurik.   Rurik  the  Red  entered  Russia  from  Sweden  and  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  Russian  settlement  in  the  Moscow 
area,   i^rom  this  early  settlement  Russia  has  grown  into  the 
largest  single  nation  in  the  world.   It  occupies  approximately 
one-sixth  of  the  earth's  land  surface,  a  total  of  more  than 
eight  and  one- quarter  million  square  miles.   It  stretches 
east  and  west  almost  halfway  around  the  world  and  its  size  is 
approximately  the  area  of  the  North  American  continent.   It  is 
from  these  early  Russians  of  the  Moscow  area  that  the  Russian 
language  evolved. 


1.   Roucek,  Joseph  S.,  Ed.,  Slavonic  Encyclopedia  (New  York,  N.Y. : 
Philosophical  Library,  19^9),  p.  10o5;  see  numerous  other 
articles  covering  this  field. 


III.   Developnent  of  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 

The  ^astern  Orthodox  church  traces  an  unbroken  line 
back  to  the  first  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  to  the  churches  that  derived  their  origin  from  the  mission- 
ary activities  of  these  first  churches.   The  first  Christian 
centers  were  the  Patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Jerusalem  and  the  Church  of  Cyprus.   The  various 

National  Orthodox  branches,  such  as  the  Russian  and  Greek 

2 
Orthodox  Churches,  were  established  through  missionary  work. 

The  Apostle  Andrew,  one  of  the  original  twelve  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  brought  the  gospel  of  Christianity  to  Russia. 
Ee  journeyed  as  far  north  as  the  city  of  Novgorod.   Andrew 
was  crucified  on  an  "^"-shaped  cross  in  the  city  of  Patara, 
for  the  crime  of  bringing  Christianity  to  the  *.~ife  of  a  local 
magistrate.   For  his  v/ork  in  bringing  Christianity  to  Russia, 
St.  Andrew  is  known  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Russians. 

An  interval  of  nine  centuries  passed  before  Christ- 
ianity received  its  real  start  In  Russia.   In  866  A.D.  two 
princes  of  Kiev  named  Askolod  and  Dir  became  the  first  Russ- 
ians to  embrace  Christianity.   The  Metropolitan  Diocese  of 
Russia  dates  from  as  early  as  the  year  8$1.   Many  of  the 
Varagians  who  served  in  the  Imperial  body-guard  were  ar.iong 

2.   Rev.  Leonid  Soroka,  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota:  Olympic  Press,  1951}.),  p.  o. 
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the  early  Russian  Christians,   Under  the  direction  of  a  prince 
by  the  name  of  Vladimir,  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith  became  the 
dominant  religion  of  Russia.   On  August  1,  968,  the  day.  Vlad- 
imir accepted  Christianity,  multitudes  of  his  people  flocked 
to  the  Dnieper  River  where  they  received  baptism  as  a  nation 
from  the  attending  Greek  bishops  and  priests, 

IV.   Historical  Conflict 

Prom  the  beginning  of  its  history  Russia  has  either 
pressed  against  or  been  pressed  upon  by  peoples  outside  its 
borders.   Prom  the  time  of  the  Tartar  invasions  down  to  the 
present  Soviet  imperialistic  adventure,  Russia  has  been  en- 
gaged in  frequent  conflict.   The  original  Russians  who  were 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  which  were 
located  in  the  Moscow  and  Kiev  areas,  were  united  by  Rurik  and 
have  spent  the  past  1,100  years  in  creating  the  present  Russian 
state.   These  original  Russians  were  either  forest  hunters 
or  nomads  from  the  steppes.^" 

The  nomads  came  under  the  influence  of  other  nomadic 
empires,  especially  that  of  Mongols  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  When 
these  empires  lost  their  power,  the  Russians  from  the  forests 
and  the  steppes  completed  a  social  fusion  and  began  their 


3.   Rev.  Leonid  Soroka,  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota:  Olympic  Press,  1951}-)  *   P-  21. 

%.      George  Vernadsky,  A  History  of  Russia  (New  York,  N.Y. : 
Hew  Home  Library,  19l\l\.) ,   p.  9#. 


march  of  conauest  toward  the  lands  and  resources  of  central 

5 
Eurasia. 

No  study  of  the  Russian  people  would  be  complete 
unless  the  great =mass  of  population  were  mentioned.   This  is 
the  area  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  customs  of  the  native  Russians  and  those  of  the  Bridgeport 
Russian- Americans.   The  population  of  native  Russia  is  approx- 
imately 200,000,000,  or  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country 
with  the  possible  exception  of  India  and  China.   Of  this  fig- 
ure 58.ij.190  is  made  up  of  the  people  populating  the  original 
areas  of  Russia  now  called  Great  Russia.   The  amazing  prolific 
capacity  of  the  Russians  can  be  seen  from  the  following  set 
of  figures.   Natural  increase  before  the  war  was  about  3 9 000, 000 
a  year  or  approximately  55  per  cent  greater  than  the  Italians, 
75  per  cent  greater  than  the  Americans  and  Germans,  and  I4.60 

oer  cent  greater  than  the  English.   As  we  will  see  later,  this 

6 
trait  has  not  survived  with  the  Russians  in  the  Bridgeport  area. 

V.   Immigration 

The  first  Russian  immigrants  came  to  America  to  es- 
tablish trading  posts  and  way  stations  for  the  fur  trappers 
who  came  over  to  Alaska  from  Russia,  and  from  Alaska  they  moved 

5.  George  Vernadsky,  A  History  of  Russia  (New  York,  N.Y.: 
New  Home  Library,  19 W *  P«  106. 

6.  A.  Hrdlicka,  The  Proples  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Washington, 
D.G.:   Smithsonian  Institution,  1942 J,  pp.  2*>-26. 
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down  into  the  California  territory.   1809  is  the  date  of  the 

first  Russian  settlement  in  America,  which  was  established 

in  California  about  sixty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.   The 

name  given  to  this  settlement  was  Fort  Ross.   More  Russians 

immigrated  into  the  west  Coast  because  of  the  profitable  fur 

trading  business  which  was  carried  on  there,  and  after  these 

territories  joined  the  U.  S.,  most  of  the  Russians  elected  to 

7 
stay,  due  in  large  part  to  financial  reasons. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  Russian  immigration  in 
the  Bridgeport  area,  it  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
figure  o'f  real  Russians  (people  from  Great  Russia)  in  this 
area  due  to  the  fact  that  many  ethnic  groups  are  lunroed  to- 
gether under  the  caption  of  Russians.   An  example  of  some  of 
the  groups  which  are  classed  as  Russians  are  the  Carpathians, 

Slavs,  Jews,  White  Russians,  and  even  the  Ruthenians,  to  men-' 

8 
tion  a  few.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  real  Russians  have  never 

come  to  the  Bridgeport  area  in  large  numbers  and,  consequently, 

real  Russians  constitute  a  much  smaller  group  than  is  commonly 

9 
supposed. 

7.  Jerome  Davis,  The  Russian  Immigrant  (Hew  York,  N.Y. : 
Macmillan  Company,  1922),  p.  210, 

8.  J.  Roucek,  One  America  (New  York:  Prentice  Hall,  1952),  p>  210, 

9.  Samuel  Koenig,  Immigrant  Settlements  in  Connecticut 
(Hartford,  Connecticut:   Connecticut' State  Department  of 

.Education,  1938),  p.  3>S. 
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If  we  consider  those  ^;:ople  who  are  classed  as 
Russians  because  of  language  and  religion,  we  are  safe  in 

s.aying  that  the  first  grout)  of  Russian  immigrants  entered 

10 
Bridgeport  early  in  1882.     These  first  Russians  were  Car- 
pathians and  they  left  the  Carpathian  hills  because  of  econ- 
omic reasons.   They  v/ere  from  what  was  known  as  the  peasant 
class.   The  Carpathians  settled  in  the  Bridgeport  area  because 
of  the  industrial  opportunities  which  this  area  offered. 
Their  people  worked  in  the  factories  and  saved.   Prom  year 
to  year  the  colony  -raw  larger  until,  after  eight  years,  there 
was  a  ^ood-sised  colon"  settled  in  the  Sast  Side  section  of 
Bridgeport. 

3y  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Carr>atho- 

12 
Russians  numbered  3*5000  in  Bridgeport.     Some  of  the  names 

of  the  early  Carpathians  that  records  note  were  Vasiely  Atvoka- 

1898,  Fetor  Naiden-1901,  and  before  than  in- the  l880's  Andrew 

Macura,  Michael  Loziniak,  John  Pavlovsky,  Michael  Krafchik, 

and  iuikita  Sova.  •** 

The  next  group  of  immigrants  that  came  from  Russia 

to  Bridgeport  in  great  numbers  were  the  #hite  Russians.   The 

largest  part  of  these  settlers  came  in  the  early  1900' s,  just 

10.   Charles  Burpee,  History  of  Connecticut  (New  York,  N.Y.: 
Macmillan  Company,  1936),  p.  95. 

11 •   The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post,  "Russians  Recall  60-Year 

Struggle  to  Build  and  Beautify  Their  Church."  (Bridge- 
port, Connecticut:  October  2k,  195>Jj.) ,  p.  lif.. 

12.   Interview  with  Miss  Anne  Whelan  of  the  Bridgeport  Post, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

13'  n^T  PiX>±^1^    "^y's  Russians  Loyal,  Religious" 
Qridreport  Sunday  Herald  (Bridgeport, Connecticut: 

If V — ->U  i  nr-*).  \ ~ — 7TJ 
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before  the  Communist  revolution,  although  some  trickled  in 
during  and  after  the  revolution.   "They  ran  from  barren, 
poverty-stricken  agricultural  regions  where  there  was  no 
electrification,  no  educational  facilities,  and  which  had 
little  more  to  offer  than  the  life  of  a  peasant."  ^  Those 
Russians  that  came  during  and  right  after  the  revolution  were 
mainly  from  the  Czar 1st  regime  that  was  overthrown  by  the 
Communists.   This  class  was  the  nobility  of  Russia  and  they 
were  the  class  that,  because  of  their  education,  contributed 
so  richly  to  the  scientific  and  industrial  expansion  of  Bridge- 
oort.   It  was  these  men  that  Igor  Sikorsky  relied  upon  to  help 

'     T,  l£ 

him  build   is  helicopter  factory  in  Bridgeport. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Communist  revolution  there 
has  been  no  mass  immigration  of  real  Russians;  those  people 
who  have  come  to  Bridgeport  after  the  revolution  have  either 
cone  in  small  numbers  or  else  they  are  people  from  other 
ethnic  groups  v;ho  have  been  classed  as  Ruseians.   A  fair 

estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  are  classed  as  Russians 

16 

in  the  Bridgeport  area  would  be  about  10,000. 


li]..   Prank  Apicella,  "City's  Russians  .Loyal,  Religious," 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald  (Bridgeport,  Connecticut: 
March  25,  195^),  ?.  lb". 

15.  Intervirw  with  Sir.  Anthony  -iron  of  the  Bridgeport 
Y.m.C.A.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

16.  Prank  Apicella,  "City!s  Russians  Loyal,  Religious," 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald  (Bridgeport,  Connecticut: 
March  2b,  195ifJ  ,  ^.  lc3. 
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I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  however,  that  these  people 
are  not  all  real  Russians,  but  rather  they  are  peoole  classed 
as  Russians  because  of  language  or  church  or  both. 

VI.   Russian  Community  in  Bridgeport 

There  is  no  real  Russian  community  in  Bridgeport 
as  such,  since  most  of  the  people  have  spread  out  so  that  they 
live  in  residential  neighborhoods  or  areas  near  their  jobs 
and  schools.   If  there  is  ^ny  concentration  of  Russians  in  an 
area,  it  is  usually  that  area  near  the  church  of  their 
preference,  but  even  this  concentration  has  broken  down  in 
recent  years  to  the  point  where  the  Russians  are  pretty  much 
assimilated  with  other  groups.   As  we  have  already  noted, 
some  of  the  early  Russians  tended  to  reside  on  the  East  Side, 

but  the  second  and  third  generation  moved  away  from  this  area 

17 
into  the  residential  districts. 


VII.   Pood  and  Dietary  Customs 

Prom  the  many  people  interviewed  and  the  literature 
read,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Russian  people1 s  diet  in  the 
Bridgeport  area  is  very  similar  to  the  diet  of  other  Americans. 
In  other  words,  the  Russian  people  in  this-  area  eat  the  same 


17.   Interview,  The  Very  Reverend  John  Kivko,  Pastor,  Holy 

Ghost  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Interview,  Anthony  r.Iiron,  Bridgeport  Y.M.C.A.,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 
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foods  which  grace  the  table  of  other  people  in  Bridgeport, 
with  the  exception  that  some  native  dishes  are  prepared  on 
religious  days  and  other  special  days.   This  custom  is  the 
same  as  that  for  all  other  people  in  this  area  who  celebrate 
their  special  days  with  some  dish  from  the  "old  country." 
The  special  dishes  which  the  Russians  in  this  area  eat  de- 
pends on  the  part  of  Russia  from  which  these  people  came. 
On  the  whole,  most  of  the  dishes  have  a  Slavonic  origin  with 
the  accent  on  starches.   This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  th^se  people  came  from  farm  communities  where  they 
grew  most  of  their  own  food. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  -oopular 
"special  dishes"  which  the  Russians  in  this  area  enjoy. 

Halupko  -  Cabbage  Meat  Rolls 

Pa ska   -  faster  Bread 

Roshky  -  Nut,  Apple,  or  Poppy  Seed  Rolls 

Bobalki  -  Christmas  Food 

Pagachi  -  Made  from  dough;  it  is  similar  to  apizza. 

Chestnija  Torte  -  A  dessert  served  at  Christmas- time  on 

the  style  of  muffins,  onl?/  with  a  filling. 
Beef  Stroganoff  -  Made  with  two  pounds  round  steak,  onion 

and  spices. 

VIII.   Church 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  the  Russian  Orthodox 
claim  that  their  church  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
They  claim  that  -  "Our  Church  is  the  Mother  Church  of  all 
Churches.   We  are  the  only  true  Church;  before  Rome  was,  we 


18.   Interview,  Mr.  Lawrence  Varholak,  271  Ridgefield  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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were.   Before  Martin  Luther  was  born,  we  criticized  the  Pope. 
Orthodox  Christianity  is  the  right  way  of  glorifying  God, 
consequently,  the  right  doctrine,  the  right  way  of  serving 
Him.   In  other  words,  it  is  the  true  Faith,  without  admisture 
of  error,  unadulterated.   It  is  the  Faith  given  to  men  by  the 
Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  descended  from  Heaven  for  the 
good  of  men  and  for  their  salvation,  the  faith  which  was 
preached  by  the  Holy  Apostles,  expounded  by  the  Holy  Fathers 
at  the  Seven  Ecumenical  Councils.   Orthodoxy  preserves  and 
continues  the  aboriginal  Apostolic  Christianity  in  its  direct 
and  uninterrupted  succession.   Therefore,  Orthodoxy,  by  its 

inward  conscience  and  conviction,  is  authentically  Apostolic 

19 
Christianity.11 

Just  recently  the  U.S.  government  recognized  the 

Orthodox  Church  as  one  of  the  major  religious  groups  in  this 

country  along  with  the  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews.   The 

Reverend  Joseph  Simko  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Carpatho- Russian 

Orthodox  Church  on  Mill  Hill  Avenue  in  Bridgeport  had  a  great 

20 
deal  to  do  with  this  recognition. 

The  word  Orthodox  stems  from  the  Greek  0rthos( right) 

and  Doxa  (opinion),  and  this  is  what  the  Russians  believe  of 

their  church--that  it  holds  the  right  opinion  on  spiritual  matters. 


19.  Archpriest  Peter  G.  Kohanik,  The  Mother  foiurch  of  Christendom 

(Wilkes- Bar  re,  Pennsylvania:  "Svit",  191|.«),'  p.  5. 

20.  Interview,  Mr.  Lawrence  Varholak,  271  Ridgefield  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


21.   Interview,  The  Very  Reverend  John  Kivko,  Pastor,  Holy  Ghost 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  East  Main  and  Pearl  Streets, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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When  the  Russians  first  came  to  Bridgeport  they  at- 
tended the  various  Umiat  churches  throughout  the  city; 

however,  they  did  not  feel  at  home  in  these  churches  and  they 

22 
soon  felt  a  need  for  a  church  of  their  own.    These  people 

decided  to  do  something  about  this,  so  at  a  historic  meeting 
held  at  Makara's  Hall  on  Willard  Street,  August  7,  l89k»   at- 
tended by  Reverend  Alexis  Toth,  "Father  of  Russian  Orthodoxy 
in  America"  and  a  representative  of  Bishop  Nicholas,  a  resol- 
ution was  passed  to  tie  all  the  Russian  people  in  the  commun- 
ity with  the  Orthodox  faith.   This  brotherhood  became  the 
nucleus  for  the  future  parish.   At  a  meeting  held  October  30, 

l89lj.,  the  people  organized  into  a  parish  and  plans  were  put 

23 
in  order  for  building  a  church. 

The  erection  of  the  church  was  finished  on  Palm 

Sunday,  April  26,  ±B9$9    and  with  its  completion1  the  Orthodox 

Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  became  the  first  unit  of  the  Holy 

Orthodox  Catholic  Apostolic  Eastern  church  in  New  England  and. 

the  seventh  in  the  United  States.    This  church  attracted 

22.  Interview,  The  Very  Reverend  John  Kivko,  Pastor,  Holy  , 
Ghost  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  East  Main  and  Pearl 
Streets,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

23.  The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Posts  "Russians' Recall  60-Year 
Struggle  to  Build  and  Beautify  Their  Church"  (Bridgeport, 
Connecticut:  October  2i|.,  195^) $   P-  ll|.« 

2lw   Ibid. .  p.  llj.. 
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people  other  than  people  from  C-reak  Kussia  (Russniaks)  as 
the  parish  census  of  1900  shows  -  uhrorossi-283  (167  men; 
116  female);  Galicians-20  (lf>  male,  5  female);  Serbians-I|. 
(  3  male,  1  female);  a  total  of  307  parishioners.   A  build- 
ing fund  was  established  after  1911  because  of  the  increase 
in  membership,  and  in  1925  a  large  plot  of  land  was  pur- 
chased with  two  homes  and  a  garage  on  ^ast  I<iain  Street  be- 
tween Pearl  and  Spring  Streets.   The  pit  measured  I6I4.  by  luO 
feet  and  sold  for  a  price  of  ,?38,000.   One  homos  serves  as 

25 

the  Hectory  and  the  other  is  the  home  of  the  choir  director. 

The  construction  of  the  new  church  edifice  was 
started  in  1935.   The  Building  Fund  had  -.?i^,000.  in  the 
treasury  and  it  was  decided  to  build.   On  June  28,  193&,  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  by  His  Grace  J«iakary,  Bishop  of  Boston. 
By  the  following  Spring  the  building  was  completed  and  on 
&ay  30,  1937,  the  new  Holy  Ghost  Church  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Makary.   The  exterior  of  the  church  is  covered  with 
light  brown  brick,  with  a  rounded  copper  roof  turned  green, 
and  it  has  a  large  cupola  in  the  center.  -There  are  seven 
crosses  on  the  church  and  three  are  in  the  front — one  over 
each  of  the  entrances.   The  structure  :_:i3asures  62  by  112  feet, 


25 •   lo9l  1-195^-  Sixtieth  Anniversary,  Holy  Ghost  itussian 

Orthodox  Church  (Bridgeport,  Connecticut:  195^4-)  t  '?«  9. 
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115  feet  in  height.   The  total  cost  of  the  building,  exclu- 
ding the  interior  decorations  and  furniture,  was  about 

26 
.2125,000.    The  present  value  of  the  church  and  its 

27 
possessions  is  about  ^300,000. 

The  original  lot  on  Hallett  Street  was  purchased 
in  August,  1893 ,    for  a  price  of  $2,000.  dollars.   The  lot 

measured  100  by  122  feet  and  the  members  contributed 

28 
,'•1,560  dollars. 

The  bells  that  are  used  in  the  Holy  Ghost  Russian 

29 

Orthodo:-  church  were  a  gift  from  Emperor  Nicholas  II. 

Since  records  of  the  Parish  beginning  in  1897  and  contin- 
uing until  195^,  there  have  been  a  total  of  1362  male  chil- 
dren born,  and  1282  female  children.   The  church  has  per- 
formed 50l|  marriages  during  this  time,  and  there  has  been 

30 
a  total  of  905  deaths,  50li  male  and  1{.01  female.. 

A  few  of  the  names  which  contributed  so  greatly 
to  this,  the  first  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  New  England, 
are  as  follows:   Michael  iiakara,  Chairman, 'and  Michael 
Krafchik,  Secretary,  at  the  first  church  meeting.   Other 
early  bonef actors  of  the  church  include  M,  Stroin,  John 
Hrabchak,  J.  Lucas,  Awksenty  Sinchulc,  Stephen  Jankura,  and 

27.  Interview,  The  Very  Reverend  John  Kivko,  Pastor,  Holy 
Ghost  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

28.  Golden  Jubilee,  Holy  Ghost  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
(Bridgeport^  (Tonnecticu  t:  19Wi),  p.  20. 

29.  Sixtieth  Anniversary,  Holy  Ghost  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  (Bridgeport,  Connecticut:  195^4-)  9   P»  17* 

30.  ibid.,  p.  19. 
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Charles  Kosulko. 

The  other  Russian  churches  in  the  Bridgeport  area 
v/9re  created  for  one  of  two  reasons. 

1.  The  people  wanted  a  church  located  near  their 
neiphborhood  where  they  could  worship  with  people  of  their 
own  economic  class. 

2.  The  people  wanted  a  church  that  practiced  the 
same  customs  tnat  were  practiced  in  the  area  from  where  these 
people  came.   An  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church  on  Honey spot  Road  in  Stratford,  where  Father  Antonuk 
conducts  services  in  the  traditional  manner  of  people  from 
Great  Russia.   Another  example  would  be  the  American  Carpatho- 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
on  Mill  Hill  Avenue  in  Stratford.   The  members  of  this  church 
are  primarily  Slavonic  people  from  the  territory  around  Rus- 
sia.  This  church  cost  a  half  million  dollars  to  build,  and  it 

32 
was  designed  by  the  architect,  Jesse  Hobbes. 


31  •   Sixtieth. Anniversary,  Holy  Ghost  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
(Bridgeport,  Connecticut:  195W,  p.  15. 

32.   Interviews,  Reverend  Antonuk  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 

Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  Lawrence  Varholak,  271  Rid.re- 
field  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  churches  attended 
by  people  of  Russian  extraction  in  the  City  of  Bridgeport. 

1.  The  Holy  Ghost  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  located  at  East 
Main  and  Pearl  Streets,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  John  Kivko,  with  a  congregation  of  about  2,000, 

2.  St.  Nicholas  Russian  Orthodox  Church  at  Honeyspot  Road 
in  Stratford,  where  about  500  worship,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Very  Reverend  Stephen  Antonuk. 

3.  St.  John  the  Baptist  Roman  Catholic  ^liurch  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Rite,  situated  on  Artie  Street  in  Bridgeport,  is 
attended  by  1,000  Russians;  led  by  the  Reverend  Daniel 
Mackow. 

if..   American  Carpatho-Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Bishop  Orestes  Chorneck  attends 
a  congregation  of  liOO. 
5'.   Russian  Jews  numbering  about  200  attend  the  services  at 

various  synagogues  throughout  Bridgeport. 
6.   The  largest  congregation  attended  by  Russians  in  the 

Bridgeport  area  is  St.  John  the  Baptist  Carpatho-Russian 
Orthodox  Church  on  Mill  Hill  Avenue,  where  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Simko  is  the  pastor,  administering  to  the  needs  of 
about  Ij.,000  followers. 

The  Orthodox  church  in  the  Bridgeport  area  recog- 
nizes three  basic  levels  of  religious  education:  childhoos, 
youth,  and  adulthood,  and  according  to  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Simko,  the  church  program  has  only  encompassed  the  children's 
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departnent  with  mild  concern  for  the  youth  group,  and  no 
offering  at  all  for  the  religious  education  of  adults.   But 
it  is  proposed  by  the  Reverend  Simko  that  a  program  be  set 
up  for  the  youth  group,  to  be  termed  the  High  School  Depart- 
ment.  He  says  that  it  should  include  discussion  groups, 
fellowship  activities,  special  lectures,  and  study  projects 
emphasizing  the  unitive  and  inclusive  character  of  church 
life.   The  youth  group  is  to  be  divided  into  two  units,  each 
using  a  general  pattern  or  curriculum.   The  older  group  will 

be  urred  to  develop  its  own  discussion  units  and  certain  fields 

33 
of  interest  with  the  counsel  of  adult  leaders. 

"The  program  for  adults,"  continues  the  Reverend 
Simko,  "should  be  organized  around  the  theme  'Creative  Matur- 
ity. f   This  is  an  emphasis  on  adult  life  as  a  period  on  con- 
tinuing growth — a  progressive,  healthy  maturing.   In  this 
program  we  ought  to  plan  to  offer  a  series  of  study  classes, 
forums,  craft  shops,  discussion  groups  and  similar  kinds  of 
creative  activity,  to  guide  adults  in  the  development  of 
their  interests,  to  convince  them  of  their  usefulness,  and 

to  discover  the  spiritual  values  inherent  in  all  worthwhile 

3k 

activity.  •' 

33.   Reverend  Joseph  G.  Simko,  "Division  of  Religious  Education," 
Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
( Bridgeport,  Connecticut!   University  of  Bridgeport  Libr ar y , 
M.A.  thesis,  1951 ),  p.  3. 

3k*     Ibid. ,  pp.  3-h» 
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The  preceding  are  some  of  the  plans  outlined  by 
the  Reverend  Simko  to  bring  the  Orthodox  people  closer  to 
their  church,  and  these  plans  are  being  worked  on  by  the 
various  Orthodox  churches.   Among  the  plans  that  are  either 
being  worked  out  or  already  in  operation  are  the  various 
athletic  teams  from  the  different  Orthodox  churches..   The 
Carpatho-Russian  Church  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Orthodox  Church 
have  been  very  successful  along  these  lines,  with  their  var- 
ious teams  winning  many  cups  in  the  church  leagues  throughout 
the  city.   Most  of  the  othsr  plans  revolve  about  the  various 
clubs  and  organizations  which  are  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  church.   We  will  discuss  these  various  organizations 
in  the  section  set  aside  for  clubs. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Orthodox  churches  in 
Bridgeport  are  conducting  a  campaign  against  mixed  marriages, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Orthodox  throughout  the 
nation.    For  an  analysis  of  this  subject,  I  will  quote 
from  The  Orthodox  Herald,  the  "Semi- Official  Organ  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  of  North  America:"   "Religion  should 
'be  the  dominating  influence  in  Orthodox  life  and  in  the 
Orthodox  home.   There  are  reasons  why  the  Church  is  against 
so-called  mixed  marriages.   One  of  the  chief  of  these  is 
the  havoc  caused  to  religion  in  the  home.   Is  prayer  in 
common  possible  when  the  partners  are  at  variance  on  religion? 
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And  are  those  symbols  of  religion,  such  as  Icons,  to  have 

their  prominent  place  in  the  hone,  when  one  of  the  partners 

rather  sniles  at  them  or  makes  them  the  occasion  of  conten- 

35 

tion,  opposition  and  qjaarrels?" 

This  paper  goes  on  to  say — "Is  it  impossible  that, 
while  you  are  at  Divine  Liturgy,  the  wife  or  husband  may  not 
be  listening  to  rabid  denunciations  of  the  Church's  ritual 
and  Sacraments?  "then,    shocked  at  a  sudden  bolt  of  lightning 
and  the  loud  roar  of  thunder,  yon  bless  yourself,  or  light  a 
blessod  candle  in  the  house,  what  does  the  Protestant  think 
of  it:  .  .  •  The  wedge  splitting  your  allegiance  to  the 
faith  is  ov:r  ;m:ese:it  in  th;  most  insignificant  details  of 
your  life.   You,  a  ^ood  Orthodox  believer,  may  become  the 
mother  of  an  Ort  odo::  girl  and  Protestant  or  Romanian  boy. 
The  girl  follows  you  to  Liturgy;  the  boy,  If  he  goes  at  all, 
may  folio*.;  his  father  to  some  heretical  sectarian  place  of 
worship.   On  Fridays,  the  boy  eats  meat  with  his  proud 
father,  the  girl  3ats  eggs  and  fish  with  you.   In  her  room 
the  girl  has  Icons  and  other  sacred  reminders  of  her  Faith 
and  the  boy  smiles  at  such  things.   And  the  climax  may  come, 
as  it  has  in  several  cases,  when  you  find  yourself  the 
Orthodox  mother  of  a  Protestant  minister  or  Jewish  Rabbi. 

35.   Tie  Orthodox  Herald.  "Mixed-Marriage  and  Its  Influences 

in  the  Home,"  k3rd "issue  (Ovid,  Hew  York:  December  1955) > 
o.  1. 
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You  may  .'find  yourself,  in  your  lonely  old  age,  surrounded  by 

grandchildren  who  are  all  strangers  to  vou  as  far  as  Faith 

36 
is  concerned."    Prom  the  various  people  I  have  interviewed, 

I  deduce  that  in  the  Bridgeport  area,  most  of  the  troubles 
tdat  arise  over  mixed  marriages  concerning  Orthodox  people, 
arise  with  those  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  other  various  activities  which  the  Church  con- 
ducts will  be  dealt  with  under  the  heading  of  Clubs  and 
Organizations.   In  concluding  the  section  on  the  Church,  all 
Russian  churches  in  the  area  are  members  of  the  "Council  of 
Inter-Church  Cooperation",  a  primarily  Protestant  group  work- 
ing for  the  Principle  of  more  understanding  and  closer  cooper- 

37 
at ion  of  churches  in  the  Bridgeport  area. 

IX.   Clubs  and  Organizations 

The  Russian's  attachments  for  his  church  can  be 
seen  in  the  various  clubs  and  organizations  of  which  he  is  a 
member.   Mostly  all  of  these,  about  fifteen  in  all,  have 
their  foundation  in  the  church.   The  following  are  a  Xist  of 
some  of  these  clubs  which  are  connected  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
Russian  Orthodox  Church. 


36.  The  Orthodox  Herald,  "Mixed-Marriage  and  Its  Influences 
in  the  Home,"  l[.3rd  Issue  (Ovid,  New  York:  December  1955) > 
P.  3* 

37.  Interview,  Mr.  Anthony  Miron,  Bridgeport  Y.H.C.A., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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1.  Balalaika  Orchestra,  organized  and  conducted  by 

...r.  Ir'.kze   T.  3akoota. 

2.  S3.  Peter  and  Paul  Brotherhood  Mo.  6,  affiliate  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Mutual  Aid  Society.   Organized  in  lt-9  '-. 

3.  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Brotherhood,  So.  63,  Branch 
of  the  Russian  Brotherhood  Organization  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.   Organized  in  190^.   Mr.  Nicholas 
Leschik,  President. 

L}..   St.  Seraphin  Brotherhood,  an  independent  fraternal 
insurance  organization,  or rani zed  in  1905.   Jacob  Tihonchik, 
President. 

5.  St.  Mary's  Assumption  Sisterhood,  Branch  of  the 
Orthodox  Women's  Mutual  Aid  Society,  organized  in  1908,  73 
iienbers.   Mrs.  farther  Tabak,  President. 

6.  V/onen's  J-uild,  organized  in  193^-«   Mrs.  Mary  Matusko, 
President. 

7.  Senior  "R"  Club,  Chapter  73  >  Federated  Russian 
Orthodox  Clv.bs,  0r~ani::ed  1927,  Miss  Valentina  Shostak,  Pres. 

8.  Junior  nRn  Club,  organized  in  19ldi.      Fred  Dir~a,  Pres. 

9.  Holy  C-host  Russian  Orthodox  Veterans  Organization, 
or  rani  zed  in  19l±9,  John  3evza,  ^resident. 

10.   Sunday  school  i'a^nt-Teachers  Association,  orranized 

3^ 
in  1953.   Philip  Cqlliaan,  President. 


3  -  •   Sixtieth  A:--,  .vers ar  j ,   Pip  1 7  -V  o 3 1  riw s  s  i  an . 0  rth odox  Chur ch 
(3r  id  "report,  C  on.-.e  c  t  i  cut  ,19 ~  .'•.),  ^ .  23T 
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Another  Russian  club  in  the  area  is  the  A.  C.  R. 
(American  Carpathian  Russian)  basketball  and  softball  teams 
connected  with  the  Carpatho  Russian  Orthodox  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.)   ?hls  church  also  has  a  recreation  center 

on  Barnum  Avenue  which  r/as  a  U.S.O.  building  before  the 

39 
A.  C.  R.  purchased  it. 

Some  oi"'  the  Russians  in  the;  area  belong  to  other 

clubs,  such  as  the  -asons;  however,  the  ones  I  have  mentioned 

are  the  main  clubs  that  Russians  in  the  area  belong  to. 

X.   Sikorsky 

The  most  famous  Russian  to  immigrate  into  the 
Bridgeport  area  is,  without  a  doubt,  Igro  I.  Sikorsky. 
Because  of  this  man's  genius,  thousands  of  people  in  the 
Bridgeport  area  have  prospered,  not  to  mention  his  immeas- 
urable contribution  to  America  as  a  whole.   Because  of  the 
importance  of  this  man,  I  will  now  give  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  his  life. 

On  .lay  Z$ ,  1889,  Igor  Ivan  Sikorsky  was  born  in 
Kiev,  situated  in  southwestern  Russia.   At  the  time  of  his 
birth  Igor's  father  was  a  professor  of  psychology  at  St. 
Vladimir  University  in  Kiev.   Young  Sikorsky  came  from  a 
very  intellectual -minded  family;  his  father,  besides  being 
a  professor,  was  also,  at  various  times,  both  a  doctor (prac- 


39.   Interview,  Mr.. Lawrence  Varholak,  271  Ridrefield  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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ticing),  and  an  author,   ^is  mother  also  received  her  edu- 
cation at  medical  school,  but  she  gave  up  her  scientific 
work  for  the  responsibilities  of  becoming  a  wife  and  mother. 
Sikorsky,  through  this  association,  developed  a  questioning 
mind  very  young  In  life.   This  is  brought  out  by  the  fact 
that  at  eleven  years  of  ar,e  he  was  dreaming  of  an  airplane 
which  had,  up  till  that  time,  not  been  made.   On  trips  to  the 
German  Tyrol  area,  young  Sikorsky  became  very  interested 
in  mechanical  pursuits;  this  was  due  to  the  boy's  well- 
informed  father  v/ho  tirelessly  explained  to  young  Sikorsky 
some  facts  about  mechanics. 

During  his  early  life  the  invention  of  the  airplane 
by  the  "/right  brothers  became  a  very  important  fact.   It 
was  shortly  after  this  invention  that  Sikorsky  made  a  trip 
to  Paris,  France,  in  order  to  study  the  airplanes  which  were 
located  there.   Upon  his  return  to  Hussia,  Sikorsky  set 
out  to  build  his  first  helicopter.   This  first  helicopter, 
called  the  S-l,  got  into  the  air,  and  this  led  the  way  for 
further  development.   Sikorsky  opened  a  factory  in  Hussia, 
with  the  help  of  his  parents,  where  he  made  other  helicopters. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  the  Comnunist-^evolution,  Sikorsky 
fled  to  3n-land  for,  as  he  said,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
revolution  and  about  all  it  accomplished  was  bloodshed  and 
misery  for  the  Russian  people.   Prom  liirland  Sikorsky  im- 
migrated to  America,  where,  after  initial  setbacks,  he 
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finally  bought    some   land  for  his  helicopter  factory  in 

ko 

Stratford,  Connecticut.    From  this  humble  early  be- 
ginning, the  Sikorsky  company  and  name  have  grown  to  that 
of  one  of  the  most  important  inventive  names  in  America,   It 
v/ould  be  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  contributions 
made  by  bhis  man  to  the  Bridgeport  area  and  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.   However,  in  concluding  this  brief  sketch,  one 
observation  becomes  clear,  and  that  is  that  if  the  Communist 
devolution  did  not  do  anything  else,  it  at  least  gave  us  Igor 
Sikorsky. 

XI.   Conclusion 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  numerous  contributions  which  the  people  of 
Russian  heritage  have,  made  to  the  City  of  Bridgeport.   These 
people  came  from  their  native  Russia  to  find  a  better  living 
in  America.   That  they  have  found  this  better  living  is  unques- 
tionable; that  they  have  also  contributed  much  by  their  labors 
to  the  better  living  of  all  peoole  in  the  Bridgeport  area  is 

10 

also  unquestionable. 

Most  of  the  Russians  in  Jbhis  area  are  engaged  in 

factory  work;  however,  there  are  also  many  storekeepers  among 

the  Russian  population.   Some  of  the  names  that  stand  out  with 

lj.0.   See:   Igor  I.  Sikorsky,  The  Story  of  the  Wjnged-S  (Hew  York, 
N.Y.:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  19ljijJ,  pp.  25-o3»  and  other 
publications. 

l\l.      Interview,  Miss  Ann  Whelan,  Bridgeport  Post,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 
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their  professions  are  Serge  G-uden  and  John  HuckOj  attornies, 
and  Stephen  Jankura,  chairman  of  the  city's  Civil  Service  Comriisi 
Among  the  more  famous  of  the  Russians  in  Bridgeport  arc  Igor 
Sikorsky,  and  Sam  Carp,  brother- in- lav;  of  Vyacheslav  LI.  luolotov, 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister.   Other  names  more  noted  in  the  .area 
are  George  Volodine  of  Westport,  prominent  ballet  instructor 
and  Anthony  liiron  of  the  Bridgeport  Y.M.C.A.   These  are  some 
of  the  names  which  stand  out;   however,  there  are  many  others 
who  have  made  valuable,  if  not  as  famous,  contributions  to 
living  in  Bridgeport, 

As  far  as  assimilating,  the  Russians  in  this  area 
have  done  a  remarkable  job,  considering  the  language  barrier 
they  have  had  to  overcome,   '-'■'hey  are  not  nationalistic  to 
their  old  country  and  they  adapt  to  the  American  ways  very 
readily.   In  fact,  the  only  things  which  separate  them  to 
any  degree  is  their  religion  and  clubs  connected  with  this 
religion;  however,  this  is  also  true  of  almost  any  other 
group .  in  America.   I  think  that  any  comparison  to  another 
group  would  be  unfair  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups 
since  a  study  of  this  type  is  necessarily  limited.   In  con- 
cluding, I  would  like  to  make  one  more  observation,  and  that 
is  that  Bridgeport  has  been  good  for  its  ^ussian  Americans, 
and  the  Russian  Americans  have  been  good  for  Bridgeport. 

l|2.   Interview,  Ivliss  Morrison,  International  Institute, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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Articles  and  Pamphlets 

Apicella,  Frank,  "City!s  Russians  Loyal,  Heligicus,"  Bridge- 
port Sunday  Herald  (Bridgeport,  Connecticut:  March  28,  195^7. 

Bridgeport  Sunday  Pgst,  "Russians  Recall  60-Year  Struggle  to 
Build  and  Beautify  Their  Church."  (Bridgeport,  Connecticut: 
October  2l|.,  195l|.) . 

189^19514.  Sixtieth  Anniversary,  Holy  Ghost  Russian  Orthodox 
6hurch  (Bridgeport.  Connecticut:  19^). 

Golden  Jubilee,  Holy  Ghost  Russian  Orthodox  Church  (Bridge- 
port, Connecticut:  191^)7  — — — 

Sixtieth  Anniversary,  Holy  Ghost  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
(Bridgeport,  Connecticut:  195I|.) . 

Simko,  Reverend  J.G. ,  Division  of  Religious  Education, 
Orthodox  Greek  Cathollc^Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(Bridgeport,  Connecticut:  University  of  Bridgeport  Library, 
M. A.  Thesis,  1951). 
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Articles  and  Pamphlets,  continued — 


The  Orthodox  Herald,  "Mixed-Marriage  and  its  Influences  In  the 
Home , "  [{.3rd  Issue  (Ovid,  New  York:  December  193'5)  - 


Books 

Brown,  Francis  J.,  and  Roucek,  Joseph  S.,  One  America  (Hew  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  1952). 

Used  because  of  its  excellent  description  of  ethnic  groups, 

Burpee,  Charles,  History  of  Connecticut  (New  York,  New  York: 
MacMillan  Company,  1936 i • 

An  interesting  book  on  the  history  of  Connecticut  up  to  the 
early  1930' s. 

Davis,  Jerome,  The  Russian  Immigrant  (New  York,  N.Y.:  MacMillan 
Company,  1922). 

An  enlightening  view  on  early  Russian  immigrants  in  Connecticut. 

Hrklicka,  A.,  The  Peoples  of  the  Soviet  enion(V/ashington,  D.C.: 
Smithsonian  Institution,  19^2). 

Good  background  information  on  people  of  Russian  origin. 

Koenig,  Samuel,  Immigrant  Settlements  in  Connecticut  (Hartford, 
Connecticut:   Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  193") • 

Informative,  but  a  little  out-dated. 

Kohanik,  Archpriest  Pet^r  G. ,  The  il other  Church  of  Christendom 
(Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania:  "Svit",  19l\£U 

Very  concise  description  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  philosophy. 

Roucek,  Joseph  S.,  3d.,  Slavonic  Encyclopedia  {U:vr  York,  II. Y.: 
Philosophical  Library,  19i|-9 ) . 

Good  description  of  Soviet  geography  and  people. 

Sikorsky,  Igor  I.,  The  Story  of  the  winged- S  (New  York,  N.Y.: 
Dodd,  I'lead  and  C  omp any ,  1 9 hl\.  Tl 

A  very  descriptive  autobiography. 

Soroka,  Rev  rend  Leonid,  Faith  of  Our  fathers  (Minneapolis.  Uinn- 
esota:  Olympic  Press,  195IJTT 

Another  good  description  of  Russian  Orthodox  faith. 
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/erna^sky,  G-eorge,  A  History  of  Russia  (New  York,  New  ^ork: 

lev;  Home  Library,  191lL^)  .    " 

An  educational  work  on  Russian  history. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  BRIDGEPORT 
Publications  by  the  Sociology  Department 

COLUMBUS  DAY  BOOKLET  by  the  Sociology  Colloquium,  1950. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SOCIOLOGY  MAJORS  IN  THE  GREATER 
BRIDGEPORT  AREA  by  the  Sociology  Colloquium,  1951. 

AMERICAN- ALBANIANS  IN  BRIDGEPORT,  by  Dita  Guri,  1951. 

AMERICAN- ARMENIANS  IN  BRIDGEPORT,  by  Michael  Rizutti  and  Joseph 
Miley,  Jr.,  1952. 

THE  AMERICAN- JEWISH  COMMUNITY  IN  BRIDGEPORT,  by  Roslin  Rappoport 
and  Harvey  Gochros,  1953* 

THE  ITALIAN-AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  IN  BRIDGEPORT,  by  Lucille  LaMacchia 
and  Tony  Tomanio,  1953. 

THE  SLOVAK-AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  IN  BRIDGEPORT,  by  Diane  McDougall, 

T95P 

THE  AMERICAN-SWEDISH  COMMUNITY  IN  BRIDGEPORT,  by  Linda  Makela, 1955 
THE  AMERICAN  RUSSIANS  IN  THE  BRIDGEPORT  AREA,  by  Lionel  Orr,  1956. 

FORTHCOMING  STUDIES: 

LITHUANIAN  COMMUNITY  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  by  Edward  Schwartz  and  Sal 
Mastandrea. 
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